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NARRATIVE. from a wound which he received while fighting | he seems to have had a cruel master. Still we are 
———— against the Turks. He is spoken of as a youth of| not to think, as too many do, that all the Turks 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
GEORGE MANIATES, 
THE GREEK ORPHAN BOY. 


This little fellow is one of the young Greeks, 
who came to America in company with a mission- 
ary lately returned from Greece. He is a native 
of Ipsara, and is now about nine years of age. His 
couvirymen are not particular to preserve the re- 
collection of their birth days, and in consequence 
of the utter ruin which came upon his native island, 
even the month in which little George was born, is 
not known. As it was however in the month of 
March when he was given up to the missionary to 
be brought to the United States, it has been con- 
cluded to regard as his birth day the 4th of March, 
when the President of this free and happy land, en- 
ters upon the duties of his office. 

The father of George was killed at Samos, in an 
action with the Turkish fleet, in the first year of 
the Greek war. Little George was however too 
young to realize the loss which he had sustained. 
He saw indeed that his mother had put on the gar- 
ment of mourning, and for a few days he doubt- 
less looked around for the accustomed smile of his 
fond father. But then his uncle, Joseph Nichola- 
ras,a priest with long beard, yet friendly character, 
still survived to perform a parent’s duties. The 
windmill too was near at hand, and thither he 
might go to watch the ceaseless motion of its wings. 
Thus, amid his pastimes, and in the society of his 
other friends, he soon forgot the countenance that 
had so often smiled away his tears. 

Poor fellow ! his trials, as yet, were by no means 
atanend. His countrymen were at war with the 
Turks for the recovery of their liberties, and those 
of his own island had been peculiarly active. The 
commander of the Turkish fleet came down there- 
fore with an overwhelming force upon their peace- 
ful home. Fora while a most valiant resistance 
was made. At length one of their allies, a Greek 
from another quarter, proved treacherous, and the 
enemy were suffered to land on a height above the 
town. All was now confusion and flight. Some 
hundreds that were unable to escape, fled to a mag- 
azine of powder, and when multitudes of their ene- 
mies crowded around, set fire to it, & in an instant, 
all were blown up together into the air. In the previ- 








he ous battle too, many thousands of the Turks were 
slain. Before the attack, there were 25,000 Greeks 
— crowded into this narrow spot. ‘Twothirds of them 
ae were fugitives from other parts, who notwithstanding 
oy the scarcity of water and provisions, had been hospi- 
rp tably received here. Of the whole number of the 
+ and Greeks, 2,500 were killed, 6000 were sold into sla- 
cored very. The remainder fled to their boats and leav- 
ich he ing their homes and their all, hastily escaped to 
hat to the other islands. : 
heavi- _ Among those who rushed from their dwellings 
pnt im hope of safety, was ‘the widowed mother of 
= George. She had not fled far, however, when she 
caer Was shot dead by a musquet ball. Near her side 
around Probably was left to perish, by famine, if he escaped 
great: the cruelty of the enemy, George’s infant brother, 
a ie of whom no tidings have since been heard. His 
h they brother Nicholas, who was a few years older than 
ks can himself, escaped, and though still but a youth, has 
+h dan distinguished himself in battle by the side of his 
inl uncle, the priest, and also the celebrated Canaris, 
'o whose wife he is a first cousin. Nicholas has 
also lately come to this country in the Constitution 
o lives nigate. He is now at New-Haven, Conn. under 
the care of Mr. Jones, the late teacher on board 
ors, but that vessel, the same who very generously redeem- 











uncommonly fine disposition, and of great applica- 
tion to his books. It is to be hoped therefore that 
he will grow up and become a useful man, and 
hereafter go back to instruct his countrymen. 

Every youth who peruses this narrative, will, I 
hope, be ready to say .here how dreadful a thing is 
war! And yet it is very strange and very wrong 
that not only children‘but men, are delighted with 
the prospect of war, whether it be in defence of 
their country or merely for empty fame. Even little 
George, much cause as he had to mourn the effects 
of fighting, as we passed near the vessels of pirates, 
would be thrown almost into an extacy, by our pre- 
paration for battle. He would clap his hands and 
jump up and down for joy. Once when our guns 
had been loaded, on occasion of a false alarm, he 
was sadly disappointed because they were not dis- 
charged. Seeing him hang his head, I said to him, 
“* Why, George, you know how many poor children 
there are in Greece, who have no bread to eat, and 
the powder in the cannon would be enough to buy 
them food for all day.” ‘ Well,” said he, “I will 
eat nothing all day, if the cannon may be fired,” and 
then went and sat down on the deck without taking 
his breakfast. Afterwards, when he was permit- 
ted himself to apply the match to the gun, his joy 
seemed to be full. 

Let those who like George are delighted with 
military parade, and especially the youth who are 
panting after military glory, go and look over the 
ruins of Ipsara. In the pleasant spot where George, 
with hundreds of other children, often sat down to 
their play, there is nothing now but desolated houses 
& uncultivated fields. ‘The rank weeds, fattened by 
the blood of their once happy owners, form perhaps 
the only sepulchre totheir bones. A solitary priest 
in the monastery on the hill above, was, a few 
months since, the only Auman being in the late 
flourishing island of Ipsara. 

The following extract from an interesting volume 
just published, will show the winding up of its trag- 
ic history. ‘The only thing that had life which 
we met in those fertile plains, was detachments of 
soldiers returning from Ipsara, as one of them in- 
formed the surrogee ; they were landed near Enos, 
from the Captain Pasha’s fleet, and were returning 
by land to Constantinople. Some of these parties 
had horses with baskets on each side, these were 
filled with little children, boys and girls, whom they 
had carried off as plunder, and were now bringing 
to the Yeser Bazar, or slave market, of Constanti- 
nople, to sell: the unfortunate beings resembled 
lambs in a market car; they were from three or 
four to nine or ten years of age. Like the poor 
babes in the old pathetic song, they seemed delight- 
ed that “‘ they should on cock-horse ride ;” and, like 
them, were quite unconscious of the fate that await- 
ed them. Next followed groapes of sick and woun- 
ded soldiers. Some were carried in arubas, and 
some were lying on the grass unable to proceed, 
where it is probable they remained till they died.” 

But it is time to go on with the history of George. 
Being scarcely four years old, it is probable his lit- 
tle feet did not carry him far from where his moth- 
er was killed. As he was naturally a healthy and 
active child, he was made a prisoner by the Turks. 
He was then carried to Smyrna and sold as a slave. 
After a little while he fell into the hands of anoth- 
er master, by whom he was removed to Constanti- 
nople. Here during the four years of his captivi- 
ty, he had quite forgotten his name and native lan- 
guage. All that he remembered of Ipsara, was the 
long beard of his uncle, his mother’s mourning 
dress, and the windmill. From some things which 





are savage men. ‘They have a bad religion, and 
like the heathen and very many in Christian 
lands, do not love the Lord Jesus Christ. But they 
are oftentimes humane, and are especially very kind 
to the brute creation. A little girl, the cousin of 
George, and h scompanion in slavery, had become 
so much attached to her mistress that she was un- 
willing to leave her. Even he, when Mr. Jones the 
benevolent gentleman before mentioned, went to 
purchase him, manifested considerable fear of his 
new friends. And no wonder, for hitherto all the 
changes which had taken place in his condition, 
had been changes for the worse. However he was 
soon reconciled to laying aside his ‘Turkish turban, 
and exchanging his old garments, for a neat Ameri- 
can dress. ‘The price paid for his ransom was 
2000 piastres. In ‘Turkey 12 piastres make a dol- 
lar, so that with what was paid for his clothing 
and passage to Greece, more than 200 dollars were 
expended on his account, by his kind patron. This 
is exclusive of 75 dollars afterwards paid for his 
passage to Smyrna and America, and which that 
gentleman ought not to be suffered to refund, as 
he has taken upon him the education of Nicholas. 

With his friends in Egina, George remained 
nearly a year, learning once more his own lan- 
guage, which he did very readily from the multitude 
of Greek boys, that are running idle#there about 
the streets. At the end of this period, when the 
missionary called to inquire after the little captive, 
his uncle, and the family of Canaris were urgent 
that he should be taken to America. Canaris, the 
the naval hero, though he had gained many victo- 
ries, had never enriched himself at the public ex- 
pense. The boy was therefwre becoming a burthen 
on those, whose own children had been sent to 
France for education at the expense of the French 
Committee. ‘The necessary absence too of his male 
relatives, left no one to take the proper care of 
him. Under these circumstances, the missionary 
has brought him to America. On the passage, 
the vessel passed near to Ipsara, and George was 
very earnest to have the captain stop, that he might 
goon shore and find his house—and ‘ what will 
we do,” he said, “‘if we find ta kokala tes metera mas 
—the bones of my mother?” 

He manifested great ingenuity on the voyage, in 
the twisting of ropes, making of spears, and in ev- 
ery kind of mechanical employment. On one oc- 
casion, after seeing the fiags of different vessels 
which passed, he stole down to his birth, and there 
made a very exact imitation of them, from some of 
his garments which he cut up for that purpose. It 
is matter of regret that thus far, he has shown more 
disposition to employ his fingers than his mind. 
Like all children, George has:some faults of charac- 
ter. It should be said however in his favor, that 
when he has been corrected for them, he did not 
remain pouty, but showed a pleasant temper. It 
is certainly a very hopeful sign when the sky soon 
clears up, after a little boy has been punished for 
doing wrong. Considering too that George has so 
often changed his language and home, it is not 
strange that he shoald have begun to form some 
habits that were not good. There is great reason to 
hope now that he has some one to watch over him, 
that he will become a good man. 

When he first arrived at Boston, and saw the 
green fields around, and the fine houses in the ¢ity, 
he said America is a kalos topos—a fine place. 
Children in America little know how much bap- 
pier is their condition than that of the Greeks and 
Turks, and the heathen every where. They onght 
therefore to be ready, as many of them are, to sare 
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their money to send fuod, and clothing and teachers | hours, on the subject of Sabbath schools, and the 
and Bibles, to those who are so very destitute. propriety of his consenting to let Jane go, he par- 
While George was in Boston in the school of a tially promised she might. ‘‘ What say you, motéer, 
good man who took much pains with him, & taught | to our Jane’s going to Sabbath school?” ‘Che mo- 
him for nothing, he learned to read quite fast. His! ther refused with an oath, and my heart began to 
way of speaking at first was quite diverting. ‘ Ba-| despair,—when I thought I had succeeded, I was 
by smell,” he said “is good ;—baby large, no good.” | disappointed from a quarter that I did not expect. 
After ne had been nicely supplied with clothing by | I continued my entreaties for a short time, but to 
good people in Boston, he has now gone to Bangor, | no purpose, and promised that I would call again. 
in the state of Maine. Mr. Nathaniel Harlow, a| On the following day, I bent my way tothis un- 
gentleman who has interested himself very much/ natural and unfeeling family. After the usual sa- 
in the distresses of the Greeks, has kindly adopted lutations, I renewed the subject of the preceding 
him as his son. ndeed so long as he conducts! evening, and after three hours’ painful and labori- 
himself as well as he has since he came to this! ous conversation, gained the consent of father and 
country, he will not want friends. It is to be hop-| mother, that Jane might become a Sabbath scholar. 
ed none of his playmates will trouble him, or| The next Sabbath, with grateful feelings to God, 
try to make him angry with the Turks, whom he|T had the pleasure of conducting and introducing 
hates very much now. At Smyrna, a little Turk-| Jane into the Sabbath school. She was furnished 
ish boy called him names, and notwithstanding the| with suitable books, and admitted a scholar, and 
danger, George struck him. A company of Turk- | placed in the class of Miss D , who was one of 
ish women came clamoring about the door, and it the most faithful teashers in our school. Jane was 
was agood while before his friends could appease | not long a member of oar little family, before it was 
them. There is however greater danger lest| manifest that she wasthe subject ef serious thoughts, 
George and the other young Greeks who have|and her placid countenance in a few Sabbaths af- 
come to this country should be so much flattered | ter indicated a pleasing change, too visible to be 
and caressed, that they wil become proud and | unnoticed. 
vain. As for George, he did not want tobecalled| At the close of the school, on a fine Sabbath 
a Turkish or Greek, but an American boy. Let) morning in June, Miss D asked me to remain, 
him be trained up as the other children are in| asshe wished I would have some conversation with 
America, and he will be more likely by his good| Jane. We tarried after the school was closed, and 
conduct, to reward those who have made sacrifi-| I turned to the little girl, who said—‘* O Mr. 
ces on his account. you have been the kindest of friends in this world: 
SS =| you have by bringing me into this school, taught 
THE SABBATH SCHOOL. me how to worship God. Before I came here, I 
2 used to feel bad, but couldnot help it. Miss D—-- 
From the American Sunday-School Magazine. has told me that sin is the cause of all our bad feel- 
THE EFFECTS OF SABBATH-SCHOOLS THEIR BEST | ings—that we are all sinners in the sight of God. 
RECOMMENDATION. I have also learnt in this school, that we must pray 
A few years ago, when residing in a pleasant vil- | to God, that he would forgive us our sins. O, dear 
Jage in the state of Massachusetts, I was providen- | sir! a few Sabbaths since, I thought and felt that 
tially directed, on a fine evening in the month of| there was no peace to my poor soul, and saw, if I 
June, to change my accustomed walk for exercise. | should then die, that I must go to hell with the 
In my walk I was accosted by an interesting child, | wicked. On leaving the school, I resolved to pray 
God that he would give me a heart to love and 
On hearing my affirmative answer, she | serve him; a heart to fear and obey my parents; a 
; heart to love every body. And, dear sir, you can- 

















who inquired if I were not oneofthe Sabbath school | 
teachers? ‘ 
sighed, and observed that she had long been anx- 
ious to attend the Sabbath school, but her parents| not know what a weight my sins were to me; I 


had forbid her. I asked the reason of her parents’ | could get no sleep on account of my sins. But I 
objections. She wept profusely, and said her fa-| have longed, sir, for the last few days, to see you. 
ther was intemperate, and her mother so wicked, | I have had such new feelings—my load is removed, 
that when she asked to go to the Sabbath school, |—that I could hardly wait for Sabbath to come, 
they would chastise her for it, and on the Sabbath | that [ might tell you what a Saviour I have found. 
they would make her work allday. ‘*O,” said she, | I trust I have given myself entirely to God. I feel 
“if my parents were willing, how glad I shou!d be!” ; that there is something in my heart which I cannot 
Will you direct me, my child, to your home ?1—I | express. O, how thankful to God I am for your 
will have some conversation with your parents, | care and attention—for Miss D: ’s instruction— 
respecting your coming to Sabbath school.” ‘‘ Q| for ever coming to this Sabbath school ; for here I 
yes,” she replied, “‘ and will thank you too.” have found the Saviour who loves me, and who hath 
On entering this mansion of parental cruelty, I jens to me, seek me early—seek me now, and you 
breathed forth a prayer to God, that he would cause | shall find me! O, will you pray for me? Pray for 
this*visit to be long remembered by me, and by all | my father, mother, brothers, and sister ;—I have 
its inmates. The child introduced me as one of; prayed for them—I will continue to pray for them.” 
the teachers in the Sabbath school, who wished to| This account was almost too much for me. I 
have some conversation with her father, on the sub-| have related it in her own language, as near as I 
ject of permitting his daughter to become a schol-|could. Little Jane was only 13 years of age. She 
ar inour school. ‘ You wretch,” he exclaimed, to} not only was now happy herself, in the enjoyment 
his child, “have I not forbade your going to such | of religion, but it was her heart’s desire that all her 
places?” and he then called for his rod to chastise | father’s family mightenjoy the same religion. She 
her. I felt that I was in a delicate situation, and at| did not forget to pray forthem. She often introdu- 
first, stood amazed at such unnatural cruelty. I|ced topics in conversation, to interest them in reli- 
observed to the man, that I hoped he would not|gion. From continued dissipation, the father 
punish a child so promising, and particularly that| brought on a disease which took him nigh to the 
the would not do it on this occasion, as I was the| gates of death. Ong morning, on little Jane’s vis- 
cause of exciting his anger. ‘ Your little daugh-| iting him, while very weak and low, he asked her 
ter, sir, is kind and obedient to you in all your|ifshe thought he would get well? She replied, 
commands, is she not?” He answered “ Yes,” and | with tears in her eyes, that she hoped he vould— 
asked, ““Who are you?” ‘1am your friend,” I re-| “ but if it is God’s will, deur father, that you should 
plied, “‘ and wish to have a little conversation with| soon die, where will your soul be, when you enter 
you, if you please.” ‘‘ Well,” says he, “talk on.” |upon eternity?’ He gazed at herinsilence. She 
I hoped he would not correct his child on ac-|then asked if he wished to have the good Sabbath- 
eount of my calling to see him, as I was pleased, | school teacher call to see him?—“ he will pray forand 
en meeting her, with the simplicity of her conver-| with you.” He then said, “‘O, my child! will you 
sation, and thought I should be pleased to see her | pray for me? and do you think God would hear pray- 
father. ‘‘ Sir,” he answered, I will take your advice: | er for such a wicked man asIam?” The child in 


a 


would pardon her dear father’s sins, and prepare 
him for the everts of the future. The unkind pa- 
rent was melted down to contrition, on hearing such 
importunity to God, to bestow blessings from the 
throne of his grace, upon such a sinner as he haq 
been. Theold man now prayed. He felt the eff. 
cacy of prayer; he felt that he was a sinner againg 
God. Yes: the old sinner prayed, and his praye; 
we believe, was heard. Under God, Jane was the 
instrument of her father’s conversion. God in mer. 
cy restored him to health; a@ new man—a devoyt 
Christian. He was soon, on his recovery, seen jn 
the Sabbath school, which he had so long and 
so wickedly opposed, where he confessed before 
teachers and scholars, how much he then felt on 
account of his past conduct to the school ; he asked 
them all to forgive what he had done and said. 

He is now an active teacher, in the fifty-eighth 
year of his age, in the Sabbath school. The moth. 
er was soon discovered to be serious. Her broth. 
ers and one sister were also anxious to obtain relj. 
gion and make their peace with God. Ina few 
months from the time that Jane became a member 
of our Sabbath-school, she came forward with her 
fruits, ‘* her father, mother, four brothers, and one 
sister,” who all joined the church of God. Thus 
she was instrumental, in one short summer, of the 
conversion of seven immortal souls, and all of he 
own family. Where formerly, oaths were heard 
from day to day, now the evening and morning pray- 


,| ers are offered upon the family altar, and the divine 


blessing supplicated to rest upon Sabbath schools, 
to which, through the goodness of God, eight im. 
mortal souls ascribe their conversion. 

Sabbath School Teacher and Scholar, wherever 
you may be in life, be encouraged from the exam- 
ple of Jane, and never forget to pray for Sabbath 
schools. So prays A SuperinTenpDanr. 
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AGAINST ANGER, 


JaMEs was reading his Bible; his mother was 
sitting by, engaged at her needle; he suddenly made 
a pause, and lifting up his eyes thus began :— 

James. Mother, I have just been reading Gene- 
sis iv. Why did Cain kill his brother Abel? 

Mother. “Because his own deeds were eril, 
and his brother’s righteous.” 1 John iii, 12. 

J. But did he do nothing to provoke him? 

M. No; nothing that we read of: but Cain 
was a wicked man, and, like many other wicked 
people, did not like to see any body better than 
himself. 

J. But, mother, in a book like the Bible, which 
is, as you tell me, given to make people good, why is 
there an account of this awful murder? 

M. To point out to us the sad effects of anger, 
and to warn us against this sin. 

J. But certainly, every one who is angry does 
not do like Cain; people may be in a passion with- 
out killing one another. 

M. They may, it is true, be in a passion with 
out taking away each other’s lives; but do you 
know, my dear child, that Jesus Christ teaches us, 
Matt. v, that anger is murder: and that St. Jobn 
says, “‘ Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer,” 
1 John iii, 15. So that, without speaking a word, 
or lifting a hand, you may be a murderer in the 
sight of God, who searches the heart. 

J. Idid not think anger so great a sin. 

M. Come hither, my dear boy. Now that we 
are on this subject, I wish to say a word or two to 
you. I see, with pain, that you are naturally warm 
and hasty, and a very little thing puts you ovt; 
and when any thing crosses you, or any of your lit 
tle brothers or sisters do not do exactly as you wish, 
you are apt to fly intoa passion: now I wish you to 
feel that this isa sin. 

J. My dear mother, I will not deny that I may 
sometimes have been too hasty; but you know they 
often tease me, and then who can bear that? 

M. But you seem to forget, my dear James, that 
you, in your turn, often tease them; and if they tt) 








Jane, you will attend to your evening’s business,” | tears, knelt by the bed-side of her sick father, and 
After conversing with this man, for nearly two breathed out her soul to God in prayer, that he 


you, you try them; and you have no right to expect 
more for yourself, than you are willing to allow them. 
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J. But when I am put upon, and injured, have 
not La right to stand up for myself? 

M. ltis right for you to claim your own, and 
defend your character; but this may be done with- 
out giving way to anger. 

J. Butifany one wantonly tears my book, strikes 
at me, or calls me names ? 

M. Even then you are not to be angry. Jesus 
Christ teaches you to say, “‘ Forgive us our trespass- 
es, as we forgive them that trespass against us.” 
But if you do not forgive others, how can you ex- 
pect God to forgive you? Only evil can proceed 
from anger. Itisatemporary madness. Some, in 
a passion, have dropped down dead! and others 
have, in a moment, committed acts for which their 
lives have been the forfeit. 

J. But I cannot help anger from rising. 

M. This isa proof of your naturai sinfulness, 
and shows you the necessity of having a new heart; 
our old heart, our corrupt nature, is full of sin; and 
you never will be able to conquer anger, nor any 
other bad temper, until your heart be changed, and 
you are made a new creature in Christ Jesus. 

J. But how am I to obtain this change, and be 
made a new creature? 

M. Confess your sins unto God; pray for grace 
toput them all away, especially, believe on our 
Jord Jesus Christ; for he that believeth shall be 
saved. You shall receive forgiveness for your past 
sins, and grace to preserve you from falling into 
sinagain. Be very watchful over your conduct. 
Ihave heard of some passionate people, who when 
they felt anger rising, always made it a rule to re- 
peat the Lord’s prayer, before they spoke a word. 
And it will be profitable for you, to have continually 
theexample of Christ before you, ‘‘ who, when he 
was reviled, reviled not again,” but prayed even for 
his murderers when he was dying.—Pray that you 


may be meek and patient like him. 
[Child’s Magazine. 
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A SERMON 
Delivered by Rev. C. Cotton, Chaplain of Mount Pleasant 

Institution, Amherst, Ms. to the Pupils of that Seminary. 
Ill Joun, 4. I have no greater joy than to hear that my g¢hil- 

dren walk in the truth. 

The Apostle and Evangelist John was apparent- 
lyone of the most affectionate and parental charac- 
ters among the sacred writers. His early history 
demonstrates a peculiar delicacy and tenderness of 
moral temperament. On this account he had at- 
tached himself very specially to his Lord and Mas- 
ter,as appears from the place he occupied at the 
paschal feast,—‘‘ leaning on Jesus’ bosom,’’—and 
being called, ‘‘ that disciple whom Jesus loved.” 
Also from the honor done him by the Saviour, 
while hanging on the cross, in commending to his 
charge his afflicted and bereaved mother. Looking 
down upon the group of his weeping disciples and 
followers who could only sympathize, but could not 
help, and who had come to witness this scene of 
more than barbarous cruelty, he beheld among the 
testand near to him his own Mother, and John sup- 
porting her. Moved with this scene and the desolate 
condition of her that bare him, he who was the 
Creator and heir of all things, makes his last will 
and testament—all that he was now able to do—for 
the future protection and support of her, who had 
nourished his infancy, cherished his childhood, and 
doated with the fondest maternal anticipations on 
what the extraordinary announcements of his birth 
might bring forth—having “laid these things up 
inher heart,” waiting their fulfilment ;—the ex- 
piring Son of Mary breaks the silence of her grief, 
saying—“* Woman, behold thy son’’—thy son that 
Now supports thee, weeping and sinking. Let 
him be thy son. And to John he says: ‘“ Behold 
thy Mother.” Be thou unto her, now desolate and 

reaved of me her trust and expectation, alt that 
thy love to me shall prompt thee. “And from that 
hour that disciple took her unto his own home.” 


when we come to the epistles of John, of 


which there are three; the first epistle general, 


aged matron, called by the Apostle, the elect La-' 
dy, and to her children; the third, also very brief, | 


Gaius;—in each of these epistles we discover a 
most tender, affectionate, and parental feeling per- 
vading the whole. And there was another reason, 
besides his affectionate regard to the members of 
the family of Christ, why he should always address 
them, as he seems to have been accustomed, by 
the endearing name of children: he was a very aged 
man, when he wrote the epistles, probably between 
ninety and an hundred. It is said of this apostle, 
when he had got to be greatly advanced in years, 
and so infirm as not to be able to preach, or hold 
an extended discourse in public, that he used to be 
carried into.Christian assemblies, and repeat the 
exhortation: ‘ Little children, love one anoth- 
er,’—without being ableto say much else. And 
this story is in perfect accordance with the 
general spirit of his writings. Read his epistles 
through, and you will find him constantly address- 
ing his Christian brethren under the appellation of 
children, and little children—and exhorting them to 
love one another. ‘The same spirit is breathed in 
my text: ‘I have no greater joy than to hear, 
that my children walk in the truth.” 

As these words mizht naturally suggest, I design 
to say a few things to you, my young friends, on the 
joy of parents in witnessing and hearing good of 
their children. 

I need not tell you, that parents love their chil- 
dren. You have had too many proofs to be ignor- 
ant of this fact. And yet you do not probably ap- 
preciate the extent, the depth, and the tenderness 
ofthat love. Go back to the cradle of your infan- 
cy. Think of the many prayers, that were offered 
up for you, even before -you were born. And 
when first you were born into the world, think 
how she that bare you could forget her pains 
for joy, and offer up her prayers, not so much for 
herself, as for her child, that was dearer than 
self. ‘Think how your father and mother brought 
you to the baptismal font, and there gave you back 
to God, who had given you to them; and then of- 
fered up their most fervent and agonizing petitions 
for your future happiness, temporal and eternal ; 
then gave themselves anew to God, that they 
might be accepted in their offering of you, and be 
the better fitted to educate you for God. Follow 
your parents to the secret and the family altar, where 
day after day and year after year, they have renew- 
ed their vows, and their commendations of you to 
the patronage and blessing of heaven. 

Look to that Mother, who has carried you in her 
bosom, who has watched over you, sleeping and 
waking, by night and by day, in all the periods of 
your helpless infancy and tender childhood ; who 
has felt the pangs of maternal solicitude in your 
sickness, and joyed over your returning health; 
who has sympathized with your griefs, soothed your 
pains, been made glad with your rejoicings, and in 
every change of yours herself been changed ; whose 
eye has never turned from your steps, nor failed to 
long after you when gone from her sight; whose 
prayers ascended to heaven in your behalf, when 
you slept in her bosom, or rocked in her cradle, or 
sported around her footsteps; who has enjoyed all 
your joys, and felt all your pain ; of whose very ex- 
istence you are an essential part, and who can nev- 
er be happy but in your happiness, 

Look to that Father, whose cates for you have in- 
deed been different from those ofa mother, but not 
the less important or essential to your necessities 
and happiness. For you he has husbanded his worldly 
estate, has waked and watched, contrived and toil- 
ed, submitted to fatigues and endured hardships. 
He has declined no self denial for your comfort, 
bor grudged any expense for your welfare. He 
loves you with a father’s love. And would you 
have an example of a father’s love?—Witness the 
yearnings of David ever his ungrateful and rebel- 
lious son, Absalom. When the armies of king 
David went forth to recover the kingdom from the 
usurpations of his undutiful son, all his paternal 





Which is quite extended compared with the others ; 


feelings came over him in soticitude for his son’s 


the second, very brief, and addressed to a certain , safety. 


and addressed to a Christian brother by the name of | 





He could not let them go to this conflict, 
till he had especially charged the leaders of the 
hosts, Joab, Abishai, and Ittai, saying, ‘‘ Deal gent- 
ly for my sake with the young man, even with Ab- 
salom.” And when the decisive battle was ended, 
see the father standing and watching the approach 
of the first messenger. And does he ask—are the 
armies of the insurgents discomfitted? No. “Is 
the young man Absalom safe?” Ahimaaz, himself 
of softer nature than he who came behind him, saw 
too distinctly the tearful anxiety of the parent, and 
he dared not—could not answer the demand. But 
he evaded it. Next came Bushi, triumphant of suc- 
cess, and one would think had never had a son, to 
whom the king said: ‘Is the young man Absalom 
safe!—And Bushi answered: ‘The enemies of my 
lord the king, and all that rise up against thee to 
do thee hurt, be as that young man is.” He was 
slain, you know. “ And the king was greatly mo- 
ved. And he went up to the chamber over the 
gate, and wept. And as he went, thus he said: 
O my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom ! 
Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, 
my son!” Was ever such grief, so deep’ and kil- 
ling, poured forth for a son?—Was language, ex- 
pressive of such grief, ever put together so affecting? 
—Ifa father could ever be willing, that evil should 
befal a son, David surely had been sufficiently pro- 
voked by the felonies, insurrections and usurpations 
of Absalom. But no conduct of a son, however un- 
natural, or criminal, can ever extinguish the love of 
a father. And wehope and pray, my young friends, 
that the love of your fathers may never be tried by 
the tidings of your ill doing. It would be a sad 
and agonizing test, indeed. But still they would 
love you, though it should be with tears, and with 
mourning, and with a wounded spirit. 

And the love of your parents has followed you to 
this place, and resigned you to the charge of other 
guardians for the improvement of your minds,and for 
the culture of your hearts. And their tenderness 
still looks away to this spot, and like an Angel spirit 
surrounds and watches over you even here. What 
youth are blessed with higher privileges than you? 
—What children are fenced around and guarded 
with greater parental solicitude ? 

And now, after all that they have loved you, and 
after all that they have done for you,—still loving 
and still exhausting their cares, and expending 
their substance in your behalf,—have they not a 
high and sacred claim on your well doing !—May 
they not reasonably expect to hear good things of 
you 1—O, can you be willing, that any report should 
go back to them, other than that which shall glad- 
den their hearts, and if possible increase their love 
and devotion to vour welfare? Have you any filial 
affection—any love, such as is meet for a child, in 
return for the love of a parent? Surely, ifthere be 
any motive to virtue and to every excellence, with- 
in the compass of the human mind—any that can 
have an influence on the heart—there is none 
coming up from earth, that is higher, more holy, 
or more commanding, than those considerations, 
which should induce a son to be well reported to an 
affectionate and solicitous parent. If these will 
not operate to excite his virtuous ambition, and 
prompt him onward in the pathway of excellence, 
there must be some great and serious defect in the 
heart. We should be sorry and grieved to know a 
youth, a member of this Institution, whose heart is 
so unfeeling, whose sensibilities so obtuse, as not to 
be influenced by the love and anxiety of his parents; 
and not only influenced, but so far controuled, as 
not to permit any other than the report of his excel- 


lence to be returned to their ears. 
[Remainder next week.} 
la 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
LITTLE EBEN. 
AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE. 
* Eben D———— was born in a pleasant village in 
the vicinity of Boston. His parents had several 
other children, but Eben was so uncommonly love- 





ly and amiable that before he had reached his 
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fifth year he was the favorite at home and abroad. 

At this early period, he manifested a deep 
thoughtfulness and such a relish for spiritual things 
as excited high hopes concerning him. Often did 
his mother, as she listened to his remarks and an- 

swered his questions which would have done credit 
‘to riper years, indulge the anticipation, that he 
would one day be a blessing to his friends and his 
country. No doubt a mother’s prayers mingled 
with, and strengthened these hopes. But the event 
proved him destined for a nobler service’ than 
could be performed on earth. This cherished plant 
was soon to be transferred to a more congenial soil. 
Scarcely had its budding charms begun to unfold, 
ere it was Snatched away, and they saw it no more. 

When only six years and a half old, he was at- 
tacked with severe and dangerous illness. His 
mother watched over him day and night with dgo- 
nizing solicitude;—hope and fear by turns. pre- 
ponderating. At length, the disorder seemed to 
give way, and the glow of health began to reani- 
mate his pallid countenance. Hope returned to 
the heart of his anxious parents and friends,—they 
thought the cloud had passed away, and this loved 
one would yet be spared tothem. But it was the 
deceitful calm that foreruns the storm. A few 
days discovered that consumption had commenced 
its deadly work, and its little victim was rapidly 
sinking beneath its power. 

Again the agonized friends gathered around, and 
watched the ebbing tide of life. They saw him 
losing from day to day the little strength which 
remained, and hastening fast to his early grave. 

At length, the cold hand of death was on him— 
but so gently that they could hardly believe it was 
the king of terrors. 

On the morning of that day, his mother perceived 
that he was going, and said to him, ‘‘ Do you feel 
willing to die, Eben ?” 

He instantly replied, ‘‘O yes, Ma.” 

‘*Are you willing,” said she, “to leave your 
dear father and mother and all those you love, to 
go and dwell with the blessed Saviour ?” 

With the greatest animation, he again exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘O yes, Ma.” 

During the day he suffered much, but never man- 
ifested the least impatience. ‘Towards the middle 
of the day he struggled hard for breath and present- 
ly sunk back exhausted and apparenily lifeless. 
I{is mother supposing he was gone, exclaimed, 
** Dear child, he is better off now than any of us.” 
To their great surprise, he immediately replied, 
** Not yet, Ma.” 

After this, he revived a little, and resting his 
head, for a few moments, on his hand, he seemed 
absorbed in thought. Presently he was heard to 
say, with much feeling, ‘‘ Jesus, dear Jesus Christ!” 
Then looking up to the clock, ‘* Ma,”’ said he, 
“how long do you think it will be before Jesus 
will send for me?” 

She replied, “‘1 cannot tell, my dear, but I do 
not think it will be long.” Hethen asked how ma- 
ny minutes she thought it would be. 

Soon after, he said to his mother, “I wish you 
would call all my friends, I want to bid them, every 
one of them, good bye.” 

They were accordingly summoned. As they 
passed around the bed, he took each by the hand 
and kissed them, and bid them an affectionate fare- 
well. 

He then asked for the box in which he kept the 
little pieces of money which he had received from 


mother, ‘I wish I could have a lock of his hair, be- 
fore he is gone.” 

She hesitated—but the little sufferer overheard 
her, and instantly replied, ‘‘ Do, mother, let her 
have itnow.” Then turning pleasantly to his Aunt, 
he said “ Would’nt Aunt W like to have 
some too ?” 

After the hair was cut off, “‘ Now,” said he, “ let 
me think,—isthere any thing more?” Then look- 
ing round affectionately on them, ‘ There, now,” 
said he, “‘ I want they should ali leave the room, ex- 
cept Pa and Ma, for I cannot bear to see them cry.” 
As soon as they were gone, he requested his 
Father to sit on one side of the bed, and his Moth- 
er onthe other. They did so. Then looking up 
sweetly at them, he said, ‘‘ You wont leave me— 
you will both come to heaven to me, won’t you?” 
In a few minutes, without one struggle, the 
happy spirit took its flight, we trust, to that bles- 
sed Saviour, whom his young heart had learned to 
love; who has said, “ suffer little children to come 
unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


** This lovely bud, so sweet and fair, 

Call’d hence by early doom, 

Just came to show how sweet a flower 

In paradise would bloom.” , 8. J. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
WHY IS THIS? 
There are many children who think seriously of 
their situation as sinners, yet like grown people 
they disguise their feelings and are unwilling that 
their mates should know that they are serious. 
Now this is wrong. If you were going to die, would 
you not be serious, and would you not think it 
strange if any of your mates should say to you, “ It 
is not sucha terrible thing to die! We see the 
birds and the beasts die every day. We can hard- 
ly walk abroad without destroying the life of a great 
many small animals. It is but a momentary strug- 
gle and all isover. The little insects play in the 
sun beam. The birds sing in the grove, the little 
lambs are glad in the green fields and sport in the 
midst of the flock, up to the last moment of their 
lives. They are not troubled about the future, and 
why should you be?” Would you not say to them, 
I am not a beast, nora bird, nor aninsect. I know 
it is but a momentary struggle with them, and all 
is over; but I am an immortal being, and all will 
not be over with me when this body is laid in the 
grave. My Bible tells me that I shall exist forever, 
and | cannot help thinking it is true. It tells me 
more than this. it tells me I must be judged ac- 
cording to the deeds done in the body, and be hap- 
py or miserable forever. And why should I not be 
serious, especially as I am afraid I am not prepar- 
ed to die? You would think it very strange and 
very wicked for any one to compare you with the 
beasts that perish, and speak lightly of death and 
eternity. But have you not often done so yourself? 
or rather, have you not lived as ifthere were no 
eternity, no judgment day, no heaven and no hell? 
Have you not resisted the strivings of the Holy 
Spirit? Have you not been ready to flee at the ap- 
proach of one who comes to talk with you concern- 
ing your soul and your prospects for eternity ? 
Have you not been careful to keep out of the way 
when the minister comes, lest he should talk to 
you? Have you not been loth to think of God and 
unwilling to pray tohim? When serious thoughts 
came into your mind, have you not tried to get rid of 
them by associafiag with those who are unconcerned 





time to time. ‘‘ I want to give them each a piece,” 
said he. 

His mother turned to get it, but not seeing it 
immediately, and feeling as though she could not 
leave him long enough to look for it, she said, “It is 
no matter; I cannot find it now, but I will give it to 
them.” 

*“O no, Ma,” he instantly replied with the great- 
est earnestness, “I want to give it to them with my 
own hand.” 

The box was found and brought to him, when, 
with his own little trembling hand he divided the 
contents amongst the weeping circle. 

A friend present said in a low whisper to his 


about their ownsouls? But why is this? You said 
you were not a bird nor a beast; that all would not be 
over with you when your body was laid in the grave; 
vou were going to the bar of God, there to be judged. 
Why then is it that you are so unwilling to think 
about God, and Christ, and eternity? You have 
heard that it is but a short day that we live here 
on earth, and when you have seen little children 
carried to the grave you cannot help believing 


it. You have heard that those who know their 
Lord’s will and do it not, cannot be happy in 
eternity, and something within tells you, it is true. 


a 


many questions about other things, why is it that 
you do not love to ask questions about God your 
Creator, and Jesus Christ your Saviour, and what 
you must do to be saved? Is not this strange? 
You love to think of every body around you, but 
God. You want to know the reason of a great 
many things, can you tell me the reason of this? 
Did you ever inquire of your own heart what the 
reason was? Think of it; and, with the leave of 
the Editors, perhaps I may tell you, at another time 
what I think the reason is. Think of it, and then 
you will know if I tell you the truth. S. D. 


a 
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College Anecdote-—Many years since, when the 
late Lieut. Gov. Phillips, of Andover, Mass. was a 
student at Harvard College, owing to some boyish 
freak he left the University and went home. ‘His 
father was a grave man, of sound mind, strict judg. 
ment, and of few words. He inquired into the by. 
sines, but deferred expressing any opinion until the 
next day. At breakfast he said, speaking to hig 
wife, ‘‘My dear, have you any tow cloth in the 
house suitable to make Sam a frock and trowsefs,” 
She replied, yes. ‘ Well,” said the old gentle. 
man, “ follow me, my son.” Samuel kept pace 
with his father as he leisurely walked near the com. 
mon, and at length ventured to ask, “‘ What are you 
going to do with me, father?” “Tam going to 
bind you an apprentice to that blacksmith,” replied 
Mr.Phillips. ‘Take your choice: return to college, 
or you must work.” ‘‘ I had rather return ;” said the 
son. He did return, confessed his fault, wasa 
good scholar, and became a respectable man. If 
all parents were like Mr.Phillips, the students at our 
colleges would prove better ‘students, or the nation 
would have a plentiful supply of blacksmiths. 
Loe 

Anecdote.—On the Princess Charlotte Visiting 
Portland Island, she was going too near the verge 
of the rocks, which presented a high perpendicular 
face to the ocean, when one of the ladies, alarmed 
at her boldness, implored her to go no further ; she 
replied, in the most significant manner, “I wish 
every one, standing on the brink of destruction, 
could retrace their steps as easily as I can.” 
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THE LITTLE BLIND BOY AND HIS DOG TRAY. 


Here comes little Harry and honest old Tray, 

His poor little eyes never saw the bright day; 

As dark as when Joseph and I are asleep, 

Poor little sad fellow sometimes he will weep. 

While faithful old Tray lays him down at his feet, 

Or guides him while wand’ring about in the street, 

Still renewing his cry (’tis his only employ) 

** Remember Poor Harry, the little Blind Boy.” =~ 

When we wake in the morning we open our eyez, 

And see the bright sun shine in yonder blue skies, 

But poor little Harry, awake cr asleep, 

His dear little eyes can do nothing but weep. 

How pleas’d, my dear Joseph, were we t’other day, 

To go down to the meadows and see the new hay, 

And the lovely sweet creatures, the little white lambs, 

How pretty they sported about with their dams. 

Then look at the pond where gold fishes throng, 

How delightful to see them go gliding along, 

How we laugh to behold them come all of a clutter, 

When we throw them some bits of our nice bread and butter. 
Then you know, brother Joseph, when we’ve been good boys 
Our father will buy us some fine pretty toys, 

Our nine-pi:z, our horses, our bat and our ball, 

Our shuttle-cocks, battle-doors, peg-tops, and all, 

Those sweet little books, then dear Joe, what a store ! 

And when we’ve read these le has promis’d us more ; 
There’s Watts’s nice songs, & there’s Janeway’s sweet Token, 
Which tells what good words by young children were spoken. 
Here a peep at the country and there at the town, 

Plain truths for young persons and persons full grown, 
Campbell’s Worlds all Display’d & the Two Little Brothers, 
Call’d Alfred and Galba, vars many others. 

How thankfnl, dear Joseph, should ps and I be! 

We can read these sweet books, all these pretty things see, 
While r little Harry must wander the street, 

And tell his sad tale uate all he may meet. 

When father shall call us to leave off our play, 

And go to our books, let us cheerful obey, 

So thankft], so happy, our eyes to employ, 

Remember Poor Harry, the little Blind Boy. 








Children are inquisitive. 


Why then do you not love to think of these things? 
You love to ask a great 














A MorHer. 

















